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JULIA PRESIDING AT THE DINNLRE-TABLE, 


JULIA CUNNINGHAME; | 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
CHAPTER VI.—A VISITOR. | 

** A violet by a mossy stone, } 


Ir was towards the close of a beautiful October 
day that Mr. Cunninghame, accompanied by Frank 
Egerton, entered the shady drive which led to the 
Half hid from human eyes, home of the former gentleman. A few momenis 
“Eetiee iene os | brought them into the large hall, where, after 
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warmly embracing his wife and children, Mr. Cun- 
ninghame introduced them to his friend. 

Whatever might have been Mrs. Cunninghame’s 
maternal fears with regard to the prudence of 
seeking te renew an aequaintance with Mr. Eger- 
ton, they speedily began to give way whew her eye 
fell upon the ealm benevolent brow and expressive 
countenance of her husband’s quondam associate, 
and before the evening was over, they vanished 
altogether. It was not possible for a woman of 
Mrs. Cunninghame’s sweet and amiable nature to 
resist the quiet appeal to her sympathy and kind- 
ness, expressed by Mr. Egerton’s respectful though 
dignified attentions, and his evident desire to ob- 
tain a place in her regard and esteem; and when 
her observant glance remarked the frequent dejec- 
tion of his air and the subdued tones of his voice, 
her kind heart was filled with generous pity and 
warm anxiety to make him feel at home. No 
woman was better capable than Mrs. Cunninghame 
(by those thousand little delicate attentions so 
grateful to a refined and sensitive mind) of banish- 
ing every feeling of formality, and spreading around 
that genial glow of openhearted hospitality, so in- 
dispensable to the comfort and enjoyment of a 
stranger guest. It was very evident that the 
kindness of his amiable hostess was by no means 
lost upon Mr. Egerton: the slight reserve which 
characterised his manner on their first mecting, 
soon gave place to a winning affability and an 
engaging frankness. 

With the children he was at home directly, 
romping with Harry, and talking pleasantly to the 
little girls. It was not long before he incidentally 
discovered the recent death of little Jessie; and 
when he heard Mrs. Cunninghame’s quiet sigh, 
and saw the tear in Julia’s eye, his manner was 
instantly softened with a sweet and touching 
sympathy. 

Before he had passed a week with the Cunning- 
hames, Mr. Egerton was no longer regarded as a 
stranger, but was treated and looked upom as @ 
welcome and beloved friend ; and his pleasant in- 
tereourse with a united and affectionate family 
seemed to have banished in some degree his fre- 
quent fits: of melancholy arid abstraction. 

“¥ou did not meet with a wife among the Ame- 
ricam ladies, Egerton?” said Mr. Cumminghame, 
as they sat alone im the dining-reem after 
dinner. 

oy Egerton ae his head. “I mever meti 
with & woman who in any degree possessed the 
qualifieations which I Scher wells im a wife 
—not ene to be compared with my beau tdewl of 
& companion for life.” 

oo your beaw ideal of a wife is feo an- 
gelic to be met with in this fallen world,” said Mr. 
Cunninghame, smiling. “It is possible to expect 
too much, Egerton.” 

“Do you remember my sister Mary?” sud- 
denly asked Mr. Egerton. 

“ Perfectly,” replied his friend; “she was too 
lovely and engaging ever to be forgotten by any 
who had once known her.” 


: sible. 
| devotion, is too great for ene who has been born 
‘from: above, and whe has the power and the pri- 





sweet and womanly graciousness of manner, which 
was the blessed result of a heart weaned from the 
world and devoted to its Creator in all its youth- 
ful freshness.” 

“ And can you wonder, Mr. Cunninghame, that 
with my sister’s image indelibly impressed upon 
my memory, with the recollection of her love and 
devotion to her motherless young brother ever 
fresh upon my heart—can you wonder, I say, that 
in comparison with her, the pleasure-seeking and 
selfish characters whom I occasionally met in Ame- 
rica appeared little better than grown-up chil- 
dren P” 

* Your father died before your sister, I believe,” 
said Mr. Cunninghame, as, overcome by the re- 
membrance of his sister’s death, Mr. Egerton 
ceased speaking. 

“Yes,” he replied, “he died six months before 
Mary was taken; and some years previously, as you, 
I believe, remember, my mother was also removed 
from us. Thus left alone in the world, I readily 

the invitation of my uncle to join his 
house in New York. His establishment was a || 
flourishing one, and at his death I found myself | 
left his sole heir. My inclinations did not lead 
me to relish a protracted residence in America, 
and I have therefore made arrangements, after a 
few matters on the other side of the Atlantic are 
wound up, for settling permanently in England 
upon the moderate independence which I have se- 
cured. You were speaking, however, just now of 
my sister, Mr. Cunninghame. After all that I 
have told you of my affection for my sister, you 
will not wonder at my having: still remained a 
bachelor, nor will you be surprised at my apparent 
fastidiousness with regard to the American ladies. 
With so sweet a personification of female loveli- 
ness for my standard, does it seem strange that 
I found it difficult to meet with a womam worthy 
to be compared with my sainted sister ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Mr. Cunninghame, feel- 


‘ingly. “But, my dear Egerton, your sister was 


one among a thousand. It was @ rare and sin- 
gular thing for one so young and imexperienced as 
your sister Mary to her home: duties during 
your father’s long illness, with sues unexampled 
patience and meekness ; but prompted, as she un- 
doubtedly was, by the mward workings of a divine 
and hely principle, the thing is no longer impos- 
Tn fact, no saerifice, no- amount of self- 


vilege of drawing upem a divine and inexhaustible 


fally carry on her quiet but most important mi:- 
sion withent the possession of vital, practic:! 
Christianity. Of this I am entirely persuaded, 
and every day confirms me more and more in the 
opinion. There is so much self-sacrifice, so muc! 
patience, so much quiet endurance, needed in a 
woman’s sphere of action, and we are all naturally 
such selfish creatures, that I cannot believe any 
woman, however desirable her natural endowments 


77 2 7 at — . } . . . . uh 7 
e And yet,” said Mr. Egerton, in a low tone, | may be, can faithfully maintain her post unassisted 
she was not brilliantly beautiful, or striking in| by divine grace.” 


- any way.” 


“T perfectly agree with you,” said Mr. Egerton, 
> ed ’ z 


“No,” replied Mr. Cunninghame; “ but she pos- | quietly but decidedly, as they rese from the table 
and prepared to go into the drawing-room, where 


sessed what is far more lastingly attractive—a | 
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they found Mrs. Cunninghame sitting in the midst 
of her children. 

“ Here’s Mr. Egerton!” exclaimed Harry, as 
they entered the room. “You promised me you'd 
draw me a horse, and so I’ve got a pencil and a 
piece of paper all ready.” 

“ Well, Harry, give them to me, and I will try 
what I can do,” said Mr. Egerton, sitting down 
and taking the pencil in his hand. As he was. a 
good draughtsman, it was not long before the task 
was. completed, to Harry’s great delight. 

“Oh! Mr. Egerton,” exclaimed the latter, after 
he had been standing for some moments with the 
picture in his hand in very profound thought, “I 
hope you'll never go back to America again, for I 
do love you so much.” 

“The feeling is quite reciprocal, Harry,” said 
Mr. Egerton, stroking the little boy’s head. 

“T don’t know what that means,” said Harry 
gravely. 

“Tt means that I love yow very much, Harry.” 

“Do you? I’m glad of that ; but, Mr. Egerton, 
shall you go back to America again ?” 

“You are determined to come to the point,” 
said Mr. Egerton, smiling. 

“T believe, Harry, that I shalZ return to Ame- 
rica soon.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry,” said Harry, mournfully ; 
“then you like it better than England.” 

“No, not better than England, my little inqui- 
sitor.” 

“ Then,” persisted Harry, “if you like England 
best, why don’t you stay with us ?” 

“The nursery tea is ready, Master Harry,” said 
Susan, who had just entered the room ; and Harry 
was obliged, very unwillingly, to leave his friend, 
before his curiosity about the American question 
was: half satisfied. 

“ That’s a noble Jad,” said Mr. Egerton, in an 
emphatic tone ; “ he has so: much heart.” 

“ He is very open and affectionate,” replied Mr. 
Cunninghame ; “ but he’s a wild boy. I often 
feel puzzled to know what we must do with him.” 

“ Leave him to his mother and sister, at any 
rate for the present,” returned Mr. Egerton; 
“rest assured, Mr. Cunninghame, they will ma- 
nage him better than you can yourself. Perhaps, 
however, I should not venture an opinion, having 
had so little to do with children ; but it appears to 
me that Harry is just the boy over whom a gentle 
female influence will have a very happy effect.” 

The two gentlemen were alone again, Mrs. Can- 
ninghame and Julia having left the room with 
the children. : 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Cunninghame, mus- 
ingly ; and after a short silence added: “‘ Since 
the death of our poor little girl, Julia has had the 
principal charge of him, and he certainly is won- 
derfully improved in many respects; still there is 
much to cause anxiety, especially to a father.” 

At this moment Susan entered, to say that a 
person at the door wished to speak to her master. 
After his friend had left the room, many conflict- 
ing thoughts passed through Mr. Egerton’s mind. 
His recent conversation with Mr. Cunninghame 
had revived in all their force the sweet and tender 
recollections of his long-lost sister; even the re- 
mark about Harry and Julia sent him back to 
the days of his boyhood, and called up the well- 





remembered image of his gentle guardian. While 
he was still sitting, buried in thought, Harry en- 
tered the room, and quietly stole up to his side. 

“ Mr. Egerton,” he said, gently laying his head 
on his shoulder, and placing his hand within that 
pet friend, “are you unhappy? You look so 
sad.” 

Mr. Egerton put his arm round the little boy, 
and drawing him close to his side, looked earnestly 
into his clear, open face, now softened with child- 
ish sympathy. 

“ Dear Mr. Egerton,” said Harry again, in a 
pleading tone, “has anything made you un- 
happy ?” 

“Nothing new, Harry, nothing but what I 
have had to bear for many a long year.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry; but what is it, Mr. Bger- 
ton P”” 

** You love your sister Julia, don’t you, Harry?” 

“Oh! yes, indeed I do, Mr. Egerton ; it would 
be very strange if I didn’t, when she’s so kind to 
me, and takes such eare of me.”’ 

“ Well, Harry, I onee had a sister, who was just 
as dear to meas Julia is to you; perhaps dearer, 
if anything, for I had no brother or sister besides, 
nor had I any mother, for my mother died when 
I was a very little child; and my sister Mary 
loved me, and watehed over me, and taught me 
what was good and right ; in short, she took care 
of me just as a mother would have done, and I 
loved her dearly, better than any one else in the 
world; but at last she grew pale and il], and 
though she was kinder than ever, she was no 
longer able to read or talk with me as she had 
been accustomed to do. I watched her day after 
day growing thinner and paler, till at last she 
died.” 

“Oh! why did she die?” eried Harry, bursting 
into tears, and throwing himself into Mr. Eger- 
ton’s arms. 

For a long time neither of them could speak; 
at last Harry looked up, and smiling through his 
tears, exclaimed, “ Mr. Egerton, if you’ve no one 
left to love you, why can’t you come and be one 
of us? We'll do all we can to comfort you. Dear 
Mr. Egerton, pray don’t go back to America 
again: promise you wi// eome and live with us.” 

“TI cannot promise that, my dear little boy,” 
said Myr. Egerton, kissing him fondly; “I can- 
not promise that, Harry. I have business which 
obliges me to return to America, at least for a 
time ; but I hope to come back to England again 
soon; and if ever I do settle down quietly, I hope 
it will be in a place which will enable me to see 
you and your dear family sometimes.” 

Harry was but a little boy, and he could hardly 
enter into all that Mr. Egerton said; but he un- 
derstood enough to come to the conclusion, that 
at no very distant period it was probable he would 
return to England, to leave it no more. This was 
a very pleasant thought, and glad anticipations of 
the future soon chased away the sorrow which had 
so recently oeeupied his young heart, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 

Just then Julia entered the room, and running 
up to her, Harry exclaimed: “Oh, Julia, Mr. 
Egerton is obliged to go back to America soon; 
but he hopes he shall come to England again after 
a while, and live somewhere near — then 
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we shall see him very often; won’t that be 
nice P”’ 

“ Very nice indeed, Harry,” replied Julia, in 
her simple and candid manner ; “ but you're not 
going bach just yet, Mr. Egerton ?” 

“ Not for a month or six weeks,” replied he, 
smiling ; “in fact, Julia, it is dire necessity alone 
that obliges me to return at all. I never felt at 
home in America, either as regarded the place or 
the people.” 

“ And yet,” said Julia, “ America has produced 
some very excellent and superior characters, has 
it not P” 

“Tt has,” answered Mr. Egerton, “ many, who 
may be termed with truth ‘the salt of the earth,’ 
have been born and bred in America, and have 
ennobled her far more than have the daring and 
heroic exploits of her most gallant sons. But I 
speak of America as J found it—of the generality 
of society, which always appeared to me very arti- 
ficial. The Americans as a people are too fond of 
show and ostentation, the result, probably, of their 
rapid advance in commerce and civilization.” 

“Then you love our own dear country the best 
after all, Mr. Egerton?” said Julia, with a bright 
smile. 

“T will answer you, Julia, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of one of England’s poets :— 

‘There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, where’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home.’ 


I can hardly call England my home zow, though,” 
continued Mr. Egerton, sadly; “in fact, I have 
no home; but yet it is my birth-place, it was 
the scene of my earliest and happiest years; and 
though all that I once loved have passed away, 
I still feel a clinging attachment to the land of 
my infancy and boyhood.” 

Julia’s nature was truly and sweetly sympa- 
thetic ; and though she said nothing, Mr. Egerton 
knew from the expression of her countenance that 
she understood and felt for him, and he inwardly 
thanked her for the tear that trembled in her eye, 
and for the quiet sigh that told him, better than 
words could have done, that his sorrow and loneli- 
ness had touched her gentle and womanly heart. 

The next day was fixed upon for a select dinner 
party, to be given in honour of Mr. Egerton, to 
whom Mr. Cunninghame wished to introduce a 
few of his most esteemed friends. In the morn- 
ing, however, Mrs. Cunninghame was taken ill, 
and could not leave her room; and though in a 
few hours Dr. Mansfield’s treatment subdued the 
more inveterate symptoms, it was very evident 
she was quite unable to entertain company. Seve- 
ral of the guests lived at a distance, and could not 
very conveniently be informed of what had occur- 
red, and therefore, as Mrs. Cunninghame appeared 
much relieved, it was agreed that the guests 
should be allowed to assemble according to ap- 
pointment. In the meantime, as her mother was 
s0 completely laid aside, a great deal of the care 
and responsibility of arrangement fell upon Julia ; 
but Mr. Cunninghame’s was a well ordered house- 
hold, and a mistress’s judicious forethought had 
already done much towards the trouble of prepa- 
ration. Cook had received her orders the day 
before, and was now setting to work in her lei- 





surely yet business-like manner, to put everything 
in a train for her approaching duties. Susan 
was dusting the drawing-room. Harry was out 
walking with Mr. Egerton, who had kindly and 
thoughtfully offered to take charge of him during 
the whole morning, that he might not hinder 
Julia, or disturb the tranquillity of the other little 
ones, who were all together in the nursery. Julia 
was in the dining-room, busily engaged in pre- 
paring and arranging the dessert. She had asked 
her father to decant some wine, and just then, he 
came in from the cellar, with a bottle in each 
hand. He smiled when he saw her busy counte- 
nance, and said: “ Julia, my love, yow must sit at 
the head of the table, as mamma is unable to be 
present.” 

Julia dropped the grapes she was placing on a 
dish, and looked up in alarm. 

“J sit at the head of the table! 
papa; indeed I can’t.” 

“My dear child, some one must ; and, in mamma’s 
absence, who is so proper a person as yourself ? 
Besides, Julia, there is nothing very formidable in 
sitting down to dinner with a few old and well- 
known friends.” 

“Tt seems very formidable to me, papa. 
I shall have to carve the chickens.” 

Mr. Cunninghame could not help laughing at 
the perplexity depicted upon his daughter’s coun- 
tenance, and he said ina merry tone, as he put 
his hand under her chin: “ Did you never cut up 
a chicken before, Julia ?” 

“Qh yes, when we have been alone, papa; but 
not before company.” 

“ But the presence of a few gentlemen will not 
make the chickens tough, Julia; you are making 
mountains of molehills, my love; only follow a 
few simple rules, and I doubt not we shall find 
you an excellent lady president.” 

“What rules, papa?” said Julia, looking up 
into his face. 

“Try to forget yourself, and your own feelings, 
Julia, and let your mind and thoughts be entirely 
occupied with your guests; try to make each feel 
as much at home as though he were in his own 
house.” . 

“They don’t seem very difficult rules now,” 
said Julia, “if I can only remember and practise 
them at the right time. But when must I leave 
the dining-room after dinner, papa P” 

“‘T will find some means of giving you a hint,” 
said Mr. Cunninghame ; “and now, my love, do 
you wish me to do anything else to forward your 
arrangements? If so, tell me at once, and I will 
do it. I promised to call on Mr. Hill this morn- 
ing, to speak about some new lattice-work, and 
I see it only wants twenty minutes to the time 
I appointed.” 

“ What shall I do?” said Julia to herself, after 
her father had left her, as with a heightened co- 
lour and a beating heart she continued her la- 
bours. “ How I wish Aunt Graham had been 
here! how nicely she would have helped me. I 
wish it was all over,” she continued, with a sigh ; 
“T dare say I am very foolish to be so frightened, 
and perhaps after all it is only from thinking too 
much of myself. Well, as papa advised me, I will 
~ 4 to forget myself, pi to think only about 
others.” 


Oh, I can’t, 


Why, 
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But Julia had not much time for reflection; 
there was a great deal to be done before the ar- 
rival of the dinner hour, and she wisely tried to 
banish her perplexity and vexation, and to occupy 
herself with present and pressing duties. The 
morning passed rapidly away, and the dinner hour 
drew near. 

Before she went into her own room to dress, 
Julia softly entered her mother’s apartment; she 
found her free from pain and inclined to sleep, 
and, after gently kissing her cheek, drew the cur- 
tain and left her alone again. When she had 
finished dressing, Julia went into the drawing- 
room. Her father and Mr. Egerton were there 
already, talking about the slave trade in America; 
and as Julia sat listening to their conversation, in 
which she soon became deeply interested, she quite 
forgot her approaching responsibility, till at last 
she was startled by a loud knock at the hall door, 
and in another minute Mr. Clementson was an- 
nounced. He was the clergyman of the parish in 
which Mr. Cunninghame lived, and Julia had 
known and loved him from her childhood ; he, on 
his part, had watched her growth and improve- 
ment both in mind and body, with pleasure and 
interest. Mr. Clementson was a consistent and 
enlightened Christian, very sober and judicious in 
his judgment, and very sound in doctrine. Julia 
regarded him with an almost filial reverence, and, 
though quite at her ease with him, trusted in his 
opinion and authority almost as implicitly as she 
did in her father’s. After he had been introduced 
to Mr. Egerton, Mr. Clementson took a seat by 
her side, and inquired kindly after her mother, la- 
menting her unavoidable absence, to which Julia’s 
heart echoed a very sincere response. 

In a short time the guests had all arrived, and 
dinner was announced. Julia’s cheek flushed, and 
her heart beat very fast, when Mr. Clementson 
put her hand within his arm, and led her in to 
dinner; and when she began to serve the soup 
round, her hand trembled so much, that she could 
hardly lift the ladle. But Mr. Egerton sat by 
her; and somehow or other—she hardly knew how 
—his occasional quiet remarks, and assistance ren- 
dered just at the right time, so reassured her, that 
before the first course was removed, she began to 
feel quite herself again. When the chickens were 
placed before her, a little of her former anxiety 
returned, and she began to tremble again; but 
Mr. Egerton was ready with his help, and in a 
very short time the chickens were neatly and 
cleverly dissected, and Julia had nothing to do 
but dispense them ds they were wanted. 

At last the dreaded dinner was over, and des- 
sert was placed upon the table. Julia breathed 
more freely ; but one ordeal still remained, and 
she sat waiting her father’s promised signal to 
leave the room. ‘“ He has forgotten, surely,” she 
said to herself, as he continued to talk to Dr. 
Mansfield on some new discoveries in medicine ; 
“and yet it is not like him, when he has once 
promised anything. Well, I had better wait, as 
he told me;”’ and in a few moments she was 
listening to a warm argument on the game laws, 
between Mr. Egerton and a gentleman who was 
sitting opposite to him. 

Just as she was hoping that Mr. Egerton would 
come off victorious, she heard her father’s voice: 





“ Julia, my love, Dr. Mansfield wishes to know 
how mamma is.” 

With a half smile on her face, she rose from her 
seat, thinking, as she did so, “ Dear papa, how 
nicely he has managed it after all.” 

After the door had closed upon Julia, and Mr. 
Egerton, who held it open for her, had sat down 
again, Mr. Clementson said, in his quiet but de- 
cided manner, “ That’s a sweet girl of yours, Cun- 
ninghame.” 

A little fatherly pride sparkled in Mr. Cunning- 
hame’s eye as he listened to these words. 

“She is very promising, indeed,” he answered ; 
“but at present she is young, and has a great deal 
to learn.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Dr. Mansfield, 
warmly. “I have known women twice her age, 
who have been both wives and mothers, and who 
yet did not possess a tenth part of her thoughtful- 
ness and activity. How she did exert herself, to 
be sure, when your little ones were all ill with the 
measles ! and during the illness and death of your 
poor little girl, her devotion and care over her was 
really quite beautiful. Ill tell you what, Cun- 
ninghame, I’ve often envied you the possession of 
such a daughter ; she’ll be a treasure of a wife for 
some one, and I say he’s a very happy man that 
wins her.” 

 She’s much .too young to think of marrying 
at present,” said Mr. Cunninghame quickly. 

“Oh! yes, yes, that’s all very well to say so,” 
retorted Dr. Mansfield. ‘“ Of course you don’t 
want to lose her; but you must keep her out of 
sight, Cunninghame, or she won’t be with you 
long.” 

In the meantime Julia, after visiting her mo- 
ther, whom she found ina quiet doze, had returned 
to the drawing-room, and was amusing the little 
ones with a favourite tale. While they were thus 
engaged, Mr. Egerton came into the room. “ How 
much more lovely a woman is,” he thought, as he 
stood for a moment at the door and surveyed the 
assembled group, “in her own natural sphere—the 
sphere in which her Creator has placed her—than 
when seeking to display herself and to eclipse 
others !” 

“ Here’s Mr. Egerton ! my dear Mr. Egerton!” 
exclaimed Harry, as soon as he caught sight of his 
friend. “ Will you tell the rest—that nice, beau- 
tiful story you told me this morning—about the 
Red Indian burying his child ?” 

Mr. Egerton sat down by them, and, taking 
Harry on his knee, related the tale. 

“ Did you ever see any Indians ?” asked Harry, 
when he had finished. 

“ Very few,” answered Mr. Egerton. * Some 
of the tribes. seem to be almost exterminated.” 

“What does that mean?” inquired the little 

boy. 
y It means, Harry, that other nations have ob- 
tained possession of the country which once be- 
longed to the Indians, and have driven them far- 
ther and farther back, and killed so many of them 
that there are now but very few of them left.” 

“ Then the Indians had the country first ?”’ said 
Harry, inquiringly. 

“Certainly they had,” answered Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

“ But what right had any one else to come and 
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take it away from them, if it was theirs?” per- 
sisted Harry. 

“ What right indeed, my brave little champion?” 
said Mr. Egerton, delighted with the boy’s inte- 
rest and enthusiasm; “ that’s a question, Harry, 
that many people find it difficult to settle. And 
now,” he continued, turning to Julia, “I am 
going to beg for my favourite song—amy sister’s 
favourite, too”’—he added in a low voiee, as he 
opened the piano and placed a music-stool be- 
fore it. 

Without any affected excuses, or eoquettish hesi- 
tation, Julia sat down at once, and feelingly and 
sweetly played and sang “ Passing Away.” The 
old melancholy expression, which of late had been 
less frequent, came over Mr. Egerton’s counte- 
nance as he listened to the music. 

“Do you like that song, Mr. Egerton ?” asked 
Harry. ‘“ It makes me feel sad.” 

“It makes me feel sad too, Harry; yet still I 
like it, because it puts me in mind of old times.” 

“Of when your sister was alive, you mean,” 
whispered Harry. Mr. Egerton nodded his head, 
and the little boy, with a delicate sense of pro- 
priety, did not press the question. By this time 
the other gentlemen came in from the dining- 
room, and the evening was spent in intelligent 
and pleasant conversation, enlivened by a little 
music. 

At-last the day eame for Mr. Egerton’s depar- 
ture, and with unfeigned sorrow and regret he 
left the happy and amiable family with whom for 
some weeks past he had enjoyed such sweet and 
harmonious intereourse. 

Once more upon the waters, he felt lonely and 
desolate, and his heart turned with a longing af- 
fection to the quiet and domestic home of the Cun- 
ninghames, and a tear rushed to his eye as Harry’s 
bright face and Julia’s sweet and thoughtful coun- 
tenance passed in review before him. <A smile 
played for a moment upon his lips, as he reeol- 
lected Mr. Cunninghame’s warm grasp at parting, 
and his kind “Good-bye, my dear fellow; God 
bless you. Remember, a hearty welcome awaits 
you here whenever you return from America.” 


SCHOOL TOWN. 


EnGtanp boasts of her university towns; their 
names are familiar as household words through 
the length and breadth of civilization. But who 
Imows her school towns, as such? Who knows 
that town especially where, in some five hundred 
academic groves, the young idea is taught to bud 
in almost every known language, science, and ac- 
complishment? Here are trained youths destined 
for legislators, the law, the army, the navy, the 
diplomatic service, and the desk. Here are con- 
gregated youth from every part of her Majesty’s 
dominions, the rising hope of Britain, and those 
also who by birth owe no allegiance to “ our sove- 
reign lady the queen,” but whose parents, fully 
appreciating the benefits to be derived from a resi- 
dence in a Christian land—a land of law and 
orders—have sent their children hither to imbibe 
the spirit of the English gentleman and English 
training. Boys we have here of every clime, and, 
we might almost add, of every creed—boys whose 





home is where minaret and dome uprear their 
stately heads—whose home is embosomed in the 
midst of orange groves—whose home is in the 
land of icebergs—in that burning clime‘where the 
lonely albatross is seen—on the Ganges, the 
Rhine, the Seine, the Po, the Tagus, the Danube, 
the Mississippi—scions of peers, dark-skinned 
youths, the offspring of proud dons, of the polite 
Franks, of fathers whose fate has cast them im the 
land of the Hindoo—little pale-faced fellows, who 
ean scarcely remember the parents they so long 
to see—rosy-faced, curly-haired, blue-eyed Saxon 
lads—and, alas! too, orphan boys, who have never 
known a parent’s care— 


* Little faithful.copies of their sixes 
In look and gesture.” 


Tn life’s morning’s march, here they come, and 
here they remain till they go forth to do battle in 
the arena of public life, where nothing is now to 
be obtained, unless the candidate, after many hours’ 
labour, can show on black and white his gzo war- 
vante, by what authority, the reason why. Into 
- maternal bosom School Town receives them 


The sunshine is out, and the biting cast wind 
has ceased to blow, and we are walling on “the 
Cliff”’—the West Cliff, we should say. Is there 
such a cliff, or such a promenade, or such well- 
dressed people, or such a collection of poodle-dogs, 
or such a beautiful expansive sea view to be seen 
anywhere? We think not. And are we not jus- 
tified in our bold assertion, when we look at the 
company who congregate on it, costumed in the 
choicest productions from the bazaars of Thibet, 
the workshops of -Genoa and Lyons, to the looms 
of Paisley and the West of England? But see, 
if we are to get along, it will require some eare, 
broad as our boulevards are, to prevent ourselves 
jostling or being jostled. Every one who can 
afford it is here. The peerage, the bench judicial 
and the bench episcopal ; members of all the pro- 
fessions—judges, barristers, members of parlia- 
ment, authors and writers, military and naval 
men of every grade, merchants and tradesmen ; 
ladies of every imaginable style and dress and pre- 
tension ; fashion and frivolity in all its phases ; those 
who are overworked and who come here to re- 
eruit, and those who do no work, and who live but 
to kill time—precious time; those, when he who 
knocks equally at the door of peer and peasant 
calls them, who will not be much missed. And there 
are those who, having become illustrious by their 
own merits, go where they must, will be much 
missed; those to whom “ money is everything, 
because without it they would be nothing ;” and 
those who have much more ennobled themselves 
by the superior endowments of the mind. Men 
also who are made gentlemen by their tailors, and 
those who never require, and never will require 
one to show they are such, but who carry their 
patent of nobility on their foreheads. Invalids, 


too, of all kinds and sexes, some whose blooming 
cheeks tell a tale of returning health, and some 
whose waa visage tells of a needed preparation 
for a pleasaater and more enduring city even than 
School Town; Crimean officers, with legs and 
arms in slings, and depdts of officers who have 


never smelt powder. 
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And then the juvenile population! Hark! we 
hear the tread, the measured military tread, of 
some sixty young templars, with their reverend 
principal at their head. Here they come, defiling 
in pairs, chatting, happy little fellows, aecompa- 
nied by a bevy of masters, professors of polyglot 
languages and polyglot sciences. Every street re- 
sounds to the iron-heeled tread of legions of 
school-boys, who are en route to the cricket-field, 
the promenades, the baths, the gymnasium, or 
the Downs. It is the time of high enjoyment at 
School Town—the period between twelve and two. 

But, be it whispered, this is also a grand day 
at School Town. Be it known also there are two 
grand days here—Wednesday and Saturday— 
when every school-boy who is worthy of it, is free 
to rove the woods, the dells, the beach, and the 
heights, which surround this town, where the pro- 
cess of intellectual rearing is carried on. Yes, all 
the younkers are abroad, except the “ imposition 
boys,” who are justly doing penance im their deso- 
late apartments for misspent time during the 
_— Even at “‘the College,” in Kemp Town, 
where, 


“In apartments cold and damp, the candidate for college 


prizes 
Sits poring o’er the midnight lamp, goes late to bed and 
early rises,” 
the cricket-bat reigns supreme. 

Every street is pouring down its brigades. 
Some are bound for Brill’s, where may be seen at 
one time, perhaps, some hundred youths lustily 
exercising themselves in a huge basin domed over 
with glass, and filled with water let up in pipes 
from the sea, where may be observed in the midst 
of all some brawny Triton encouraging little timid 
fellows to swim, or to make desperate ventures 
from leaping-boards, affording the most delight- 
ful facility for performing the operation called 
dropping “ head over heels” into the water; or 
tempting others to leave the sides of the basin, to 
which they are clinging by ropes, to come and be 
ducked, to which a very expressive “ No, thank 
you,” is plainly written on the faces of most of 
them. Some are off to Mahomed’s, where, after 
a good hour’s pulling at ropes, climbing of poles, 
jumping over bars, and other queer evolutions— 
which must be seen to be understood—all calcu- 
lated to produce expanded chests and muscular 
limbs, they will find themselves not the less able 
to do justice to their digestive powers. Some, 
with whip in hand, are bound to riding establish- 
ments, from whence they will soon emerge mounted 
on carolling chargers. Some—but jimis. End- 
less are the elegant and useful youthful amuse- 
ments of School Town. 

The costumes, too, of the youths are to be noted. 
Caps in all shapes, with red, white, and blue 
adornments, are not the only ones. All known 
colours, fabrics, and devices, are to be seen. It is 
worthy of some consideration, by the way, whe- 
ther human vanity, always too much in blossom, 
does not in the youthful mind too soon get blown 
by all these little pomps of dress; and whether 
the neat blue cap, which still retains its place in 
some of the largest and highest establishments 
here, is not more in keeping than those with 
broad red, yellow, or other bands, or gold lace, in 





the many devices and bindings into which ‘it is 
tortured. 

Saturday is at School Town the day of days. 
Then papas come from “‘the city.” Then boys 
who have done their “‘ work,” and have cleared 
up all “impositions,” have permission to visit 
them. Then it is pleasing to see these happy 
urchins, hand-in-hand with their sires, wander- 
ing about, and not unfrequently making energetic 
attacks at the bon-bon shops, which abound in 
School Town. But we have said enough at pre- 
sent of School Town. Where it is our readers 
will easily guess. We lately spoke of Chelten- 
ham as the great focus of educational establish- 
ments; but it is only justice to Brighton to state, 
that its claims on the same score are strongly 
entitled to notice by all who desire a good board- 
ing-school education for the minds of their chil- 
dren, and healthy physical training for their 
frames. 





HOPS AND HOP-PICKING. 


THoven the use of ale as a beverage is a custom 
dating as far back as the Saxon ‘period, and per- 
haps farther, yet the cultivation of the hop plant 
in this country is a branch of agriculture of com- 
paratively modern origin. The ale which our re- 
moter ancestors drank was a liquor of which we 
know nothing in practice at the present time. It 
was brewed from barley and other species of grain, 
and, having undergone fermentation, was of course 
of an intoxicating nature when taken in excess ; 
but it had to be brewed frequently to meet the 
exigencies of the household, and to be drunk new, 
as, wanting the bitter ingredient, it would not keep 
any length of time. Immense quantities of it 
were required, as it stood in the place of the tea 
and coffee of the present period, while at the same 
time it was the wine of the middle and humbler 
classes. So late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the court itself drank ale of this kind for break- 
fast. 

Hops have been used im Germany from time 
immemorial for the purpose of flavouring their 
national beverage. It was from the Germans we 
learned not only the value of the hop-plant, but 
the name of the liquor (bier, in French dierre) in 
which it is so large an ingredient. The art of 
cultivating the hop was introduced in the reign 
of Henry vi11, about the year 1524, Its import- 
ance was very soon recognised, and much attention 
began to be paid to it. Tusser, who lived in 
Henry’s time, gives in his “ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” accurate directions for the 
culture of the hop; and it is pretty evident from 
the statutes passed by James 1, seventy years 
later, for the protection of the home growth, that 
his advice was closely followed, and that this 
branch of agriculture was regarded as one of the 
highest importance. But at first the demand for 
hops outran the capabilities of the English growers, 
and considerable quantities had to be imported to 
make up the necessary supply. We have altered 
that state of things; and though we continue to 
import occasionally as a matter of speculation, we 
grow enough to meet not only our own consump- 
tion, but a considerable foreign demand. In point 
of fact, as many hops are grown in England in the 
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average of current years as are grown in the whole 
of the world besides. The quantity retained for 
home consumption at the present time is little, if 
anything, less than forty millions of pounds annu- 
ally, for which government levies a duty upon the 
growers amounting to nearly two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

Kent and Surrey contain the principal hop- 
grounds of England, and these present, during the 
flowering season, a spectacle of beauty and grace 
hardly to be paralleled. The plant, “ climbing the 
tall poles, and circling them with its clasping ten- 
drils, hides the formality and stiffness of the tree 
that supports it among the exuberant profusion 
of its clustering flowers. Waving and drooping 
in easy motion with every gentle breath that stirs 
them, and hanging in curved wreaths from pole 
to pole, the hop-bines dance and glitter beneath 
the bright English sun, the picture of a true Eng- 
lish vineyard, which neither the Rhine nor the 
Rhone can equal, and only Italy can surpass.” To 
succeed, the le must be planted in fat and fruit- 
ful ground, and supplied with abundant manure. 
Few spots surpass in fertility the hop-lands of 
Surrey, in the neighbourhood of Farnham. . These 
soils have been famed for upwards of two centuries 
for the growth of hops; and the value of the best 
portions of the land rates as high at the present 
moment as five hundred pounds an acre. Hop- 
farming is really the highest farming known 
throughout the world—a thousand pounds expen- 
diture for manure alone, upon a hundred acres, 
being nothing extraordinary. With all this ex- 
penditure, the crop, if it be not cut off, is boun- 
tifully remunerative ; and we have heard it stated 
as a maxim, that if one crop in three is successful, 
the grower will suffer no loss. Success, however, 
in the common acceptation of the word, is by no 
means the rule, and there is no process in agri- 
culture so uncertain as the cultivation of hops. 
The plant flowers late, and may be blighted by 
cold winds. It has a deadly foe in a minute in- 
sect, which swarms upon its every leaf in count- 
less millions, and will devour it off the face of the 
earth unless its ravages are put a summary stop 
to by the arrival of another insect, which devours 
the devourer. Then heavy rains and inundations 
often prove fatal to it, and it is subject to other 
hostile contingencies, which may happen when 
least expected, and ruin the prospects of the 
grower. 

The varieties among hop-plants are, as every 
botanist knows, exceedingly numerous. Of those 
cultivated to any extent in the English hop dis- 
tricts, there are, however, but five, which may 
be noticed according to their degree of precedence 
and value in the market. First come the Gold- 
ings, which are grown for the most part in the 
middle and east of Kent, and will thrive well only 
on the most fertile soil. Next, and nearly of equal 
value, are the Whitebines. They require as good 
a soil as the Goldings, are supposed to possess a 
more delicate flavour, but not quite to rival them 
in strength. Both these varieties require very 
long poles for their support, and are found not to 
yield in such abundance as the coarser varieties. 
Those which rank next in favour with the brewer 
are the Jones’. These will grow on inferior 
land, and, as they want but a short pole and bear 





a tolerably heavy crop, they are much in favour 
with the Kentish farmers. Then comes the Grape, 
of which there are several kinds. The plant is 
hardy, and with careful drainage will produce 
heavy crops. It is grown in immense quantities 
in the Weald of Kent, and forms the staple hop of 
the ordinary brewer. Last comes the Colegate, 
which has the character of the worst hop grown, 
though it bears some resemblance outwardly to 
the Goldings, and by unprincipled factors is often 
substituted for them. The rankness of its flavour 
is the cause of its discredit with the brewers. 

The best Kent hops are grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochester and Canterbury ; but the 
hops of Surrey, from the district around Farnham, 
have hitherto borne the highest price in the mar- 
ket. Equal to the best, Rousien, are the Wor- 
cester hops, and they are said to possess a grateful 
mildness, not to be found in any other hop. They 
grow on the rich soils of the vale of Severn ; and 
the traveller who journeys from Worcester to Mal- 
vern passes through a portion of the hop region, 
which extends into the neighbouring county of 
Hereford. The hop cultivated in this region is 
not identical with either of the varieties mentioned 
above, but is supposed to be a descendant of the 
Flemish Redbine. 

The man who plants his ground with hops, has 
need of considerable faith and patience, both of 
which he will have occasion to exercise before he 
reaps his reward. What with clearing and pre- 
paring the ground, digging it and manuring it— 
what with nursing his plants for a season in the 
garden—with planting them—with the expendi- 
ture for poles, and sticking each of them eighteen 
inches deep in the ground—what with hoeing, 
weeding, stirring, binding the young shoots to the 
= and repeating the ceremony when they grow 

yond his reach, by mounting ladders for the 
purpose—what with doing all this, and waiting 
something like three years while doing it before 
he reaps any return—it is but fair that he should 
get something like a bonus when that return 
comes. Let us hope that he does get it. 

Turn we now to the hop-picking, which forms 
the subject of our engraving. 

When the hop-harvest is ripe, the plant indi- 
cates its readiness to be gathered by the emission 
of a strong odour, and by the browning of its 
seeds. This generally takes place about the mid- 
dle of September, and towards the latter end of 
the month the gathering is usually rife through- 
out the hop districts ; and if the crop be good and 
the labourers not over-abundant, the work is likely 
to be going on through the best part or the whole 
of the following month. 

The season of hop-picking is one in which a far 
greater number of people take a personal interest 
than is generally supposed. If the hop-harvest be 
good, the weather fair, and the crop abundant, 
multitudes will derive a benefit from it, who, the 
reverse being the case, would reap nothing but 
disappointment. Not only does the whole coun- 
try for many miles round the hop-growing dis- 
tricts send gatherers to the harvest, but hundreds 
and thousands will cross the channel from Wates, 
and penetrate to the Weald of Kent, bringing 
their wives and families with them, to earn in the 


' hop-grounds a small sum of money as a hoard 

































































against the winter. Further, the hop-gathering 
|| always takes place at a season when employment 
is slack in London; and there are hundreds of 
London families who at this crisis pack off to the 
hop grounds, where, if they fail to add anything 
to their store, they generally contrive to pay their 
expenses, and have the benefit of change of air 
and employment, which serves to reinvigorate 
them for their London labours. Not a few fami- 
lies who move in a sphere of comparative respec- 
tability, to our knowldige thus migrate annually 
into Kent or Surrey, to assist in reaping the hop- 
harvest. But there is another class of Londoners 
|| to whom hop-picking is a matter of still more 
'| vital importance. These are a poverty-stricken, 
wretched, and supernumerary class, living from 
hand to mouth, and ready at all times for any 
pm ate that offers. They are known to con- 
ceal themselves on board the steam-packets plying 
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HOP-PICKING IN KENT. 


up and down the river, and if they evade observa- 
tion before the vessel starts, they get a free pas- 
sage to the hop country—for it is no use demand- 
ing a fare from those who have nothing to pay it 
with. Often and often have we witnessed the 
success of this manceuvre on the part of a gang of 
poor starving hoppers—and as often, perhaps, 
have seen the attempt defeated by the vigilance 
of the captain of the boat. Not many years 
ago we accidentally witnessed the debarkation of 
nearly three hundred hop-pickers from a steam- 
tug, which had brought them from Rotherhithe 
to a point of the river within a few miles of an 
extensive hop-ground, at the cost of something 
like (if we were rightly informed) twopence a head. 

Arrived at the scene of his labours, the hop- 
picker has no difficulty in finding work—the rule 
being that all are employed who come, so long as 
there is work to be done; but he may have a dif- 
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ficulty in procuring anything in the shape of a 
lodging better than a barn, a kiln, or a stowage- 
room; and if, after all, he should be obliged to 


camp out—why, there is no great hardship in | 
The work is not paid according to any | 
regular scale, the remuneration depending rather | 


that. 


on the competition existing for labourers than on 
any other element. From twopence to threepence 
a bushel for separating the hops from the bine, 
would appear to embrace the whole variations in 
the price of labour. At the lowest price, a good 
picker would earn from eighteenpence to two shil- 
lings a day; but his earnings, it must be remem- 
bered, would be very much affected by the amount 
of the crop. In favourable years men have been 
known to enter the hop-grounds penniless in Sep- 
tember, with wife and family, and to go out at the 


end of the harvest with twenty pounds in their. 


possession; it need not be said, however, that 
such cases are rare. 

The hop-harvest is gathered in ‘the following 
way :—A number of bins, or frames of wood seven 
or eight feet long, three wide and three deep, are 
brought upon the ground. The labourers are di- 
vided into groups of men, women, and children, 
about six or eight to each group, which is called 
a set of pickers. Upon each set attends a man 
whose business it is to cut the hop-plants from 
the root near the ground, to extract the poles 
from the soil, and to lay them on the frames to 
be picked. He lays on two or three peles at a 
time, at which the whole set of pi fall to 
work, carefully separating the hops 
and stalks, and dropping them into the tim be- 
neath, where they are received upon > cloth hang 
upon hooks all round the interior. ‘When this re- 
ceptacle is fall, the hops are transferred toa large 
sack, which isat once carried 4o the homestead, 
and the hops are there placed im a kiln to be 
dried. tis imdispensable that this be done im- 
mediately after they ave picked, as, if they are 
suffered to remmaim long im a gmsen state in the 
sacks, fhey will sustain considerable damage both 
to their colour and flavour. If the weather be 
warm, and they are picked in a moist state, they 
will heat in the course of five or six hours; and 
hence it is necessary that, from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion of the hop-picking season, 
the kilns should be kept constantly at work both 
night and day. 

The laln for drying hops is similar in construc- 
tion to the malt kiln, and the process is much the 
same. When sufficiently dried, the hops are 
shovelled into the stowage-room, which adjoms 
the kiln. Here they remain for a period of several 
days, until they have imbibed a degree of moisture 
equal to that of the atmosphere ; if this precaution 
be neglected, and they are bagged directly from 
the kiln, they lose their toughness, and are apt to 
break in pieces and show a dusty sample when 
drawn. 

The last operation of the hop-grower is that of 
bagging the hops in preparation for the market, 
which is done in the following way :—There is a 
circular trap-door in the floor of the stowage-room, 
of the exact size of the mouth of the hop-bag. The 
bag to be filled being suspended in this hole, a 
man gets into it, and commences treading with 
his feet, while another man throws in the hops a 


‘theleaves | 





few at a time. In this way they are trodden 
firmly down as fast as they are thrown in, and the 
bag is thus as closely packed as it will bear. The 
finer sort of hops are put into “ pockets,” which 
are made of sacking, of a closer texture than that 
of the ordinary bags. 

At the conclusion of the picking, when the crop 
6f the season is fairly housed, the hop-pickers look 
for the festivities of the harvest-home as naturally 
as do the ploughmen and reapers of the farmer. 
Nor is it ever denied them. The feast comes at 
the end of their labours as certainly as night 
follows the day. A bountiful dinner is provided, 
of-which all are welcome to partake, many of them 
returning after it to the toils and struggles of 
metropolitan life. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH. 


Til.——-TUE PILGRIMAGE RITES. 


THE caravan presented a gorgeous sight, as the 
large crimson sun rose the purple anists 
upon it. Bearded Persians 
of many varios mations and tribes, were there ; 
and no ome seemed to dress like his neighbour ; 
neither horse mor came] even had its mmiform. 
First come the poorest Bigrums, hobbling with 
heavy staves; then the ri of asses, camels, 
and aatiles. The more respectable, especially among 
the Arabs, mounted dromedaries, the sdldiers had 
‘horses, and ‘a Jed animal was for every 
veady whenever he might wish to leave 
litter. The women, children, and invalids of 
the lower classes sat upon bits of cloth, spread over 
the boxes forming the:camel’s load. At the head 
of this vast host were the Emir el Hail one Ash- 
gar Ali Pacha, 1 wdlerm of whom the pilgrims 
spoke slightingly, kecanuse he had been at one time 
the slave of a slave; and ~~ one el Surrah, or 
**fhe e,”’ who had charge of the caravan, trea- 
sure, Sead remittances to the Holy City. Asso- 
ciated with these was a lieutenant, who managed 
the executive, and the commander of the forces— 
some and Gxregular horsemen, half bandits, 
half sélfiers, each habited and armed after his own 
fashion, who had little to do but to seize on the 
wells at each resting-place, and extort a heavy 
charge from all who came to fill their goatskins 
or water their beasts. A sort of discipline was, 
as usual, enforced. Marching order had to be 
well preserved—each party keeping the place once 
taken to the end of the journey. A:gun sounded 
the order to strike the tents, and a second com- 
manded to resume the march with all speed. At 
dawn, noon, the afternoon, and sunset, there were 
short halts of half an hour each for devotional pur- 
poses, and these were regulated by a cannon or 
culverin. A discharge of three guns denoted the 
station ; and when they moved by night, a single 
cannon sounded three or four halts at irregular 
intervals. . 

Through spacious solitudes, bounded by a sea 
of mirage, and across low plains and basins, 
surrourded by rolling hills, the caravan “dragged 
its slow length along.” Often gigantic sand- 
columns, threatening evil, scudded by them on 
the wings of the whirlwind—huge yellow shafts, 
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with lofty heads, falling back into clouds. Often 
the road lay over large fragments of fallen stone, 
between which yawned deep holes, that made the 
deseent: from the heights both painful and dan- 
gerous; but at such times the camels, moaning 
piteously, would step from block to block with the 
sagacity of mountaineers, assuring themselves of 
their fore feet before trusting all their weight to 
advance. The acacia trees that thickly studded 
here and there the sandy beds and sheltered plains, 
were still more dreaded; they threw the ranks 
into disorder, and brought litters and their in- 
mates, caught by their tenacious clutch, down to 
the ground. But nothing was more disagreeable 
than the night march, and yet the people were 
inexorable about it. “'Choose early darkness for 
your wayfarings,” said the prophet, “as the cala- 
mities of the earth—serpents and wild beasts— 
appear not at night.” When the way was rough, 
the camels tripped and stumbled, tossing their 
burdens like cockboats in asea. Our “Shaykh 
Abdullah” attended to his camel with loud cries, 
to direct and encourage it, and an occasional 
switching ; while his more devout companions 
geese themselves to the protection of Al- 
ah. 

Two or three villages were passed at long inter- 
vals. At El Sufayna they found the plain already 
covered with the tents of the Baghdad caravan, 
whose route there fell in with their own. Their 
numbers were thus increased by about two thou- 
sand men, women, and children, chiefly from the 
north-eastern districts of Arabia, but including a 
few Persians and Kurds. As this commingled 
host drew near the Holy City, all the Meecans in 
the caravan—and they were not a few—began to 
canvass for lodgers, or engage themselves as guides 
to the pilgrims. At El Zeribah, or the “ valley” 
—an undulating plain, surrounded by high gra- 
nite hills, it was necessary to perform the cere- 
mony of El Thram, as enjomed by sacred law and 
custom, or, in other words, to assume the pilgrim 
garb. The further from Meccah that this is done, 
provided that it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater the religious merit attaching to 
it; but the attire commanded is so dangerous in 
such a climate, that though some come from India 
and Egypt in it, the majority gladly wait till they 
arrive at the appointed place. Of course Lieu- 
tenant Burton was prepared for the change; the 
boy Mohammed had kept closely by his side, and 
his tongue, as ready in self-laudation as in abuse 
of every offender, had so magnified his master’s 
claims as to secure him unlimited respect. 

Between noonday and afternoon prayers,a barber 
appeared at the tent door to shave heads, cut nails, 


and tri stachios. Then, having bathed and | 
anol Gheskeebves; : Se of about two hundred and fifty paces 


perfumed themselves, they donned the new dress, 
which was nothing but two cotton cloths, each six 
feet long by three and a half broad, white, with 
narrow red stripes and fringes. One was thrown 
over the back, exposing the arm and shoulder, and 
knotted at the right side; the other was wrappe 
round the loins, and knotted or tucked in at the 
middle. The head was kept bare, and nothing 
was allowed upon the instep. After completing 
the toilette, each one turned to the Holy City, and 
repeated aloud the vow of pilgrimage. Then fol- 
lowed a low prostration prayer and supplication 


for aid to fulfil it; and lastly the “Talbiyat,” or 
| exclaiming : 
“ Here am I, O Allah! here am I, 
No partner hast thou, here am I: 
Verily the praise and the beneficence are thine, and tlie 
kingdom— 
No partner hast thou, here.am I!” 


And these words they were warned to repeat as 
often as possible to the conclusion of the cere- 
monies. Then a shaykh, who acted as director of 
their conscience, laid down the laws to be observed 
in their conduct, They must be good pilgrims, 
avoiding quarrels, bad language, immorality, and 
light conversation; they must so reverence life as 
to.avoid killing game, causing an animal to fly, 
or even pointing it out for destruction ; nor must 
they scratch themselves, save with the open palm, 
lest vermin be destroyed, or a hair uprooted by 
the nail; they must respect the sanctuary, by 
sparing the trees, and not pluck a single blade of 
grass. These and many other things they must 
avoid or do; and for each infraction of the ordi- 
nances, they must sacrifice a sheep. 

Meccah lies in a winding valley, and the site, at 
a humble distance, may be compared to Bath. It 
was night when the pilgrims entered its sacred 
streets. ‘‘ Meccah! Meccah!” cried some voices ; 
“The sanctuary! oh the sanctuary!” exclaimed 
others, and the heavens rang with the loud shouts 
of the multitude: 


“ Here am J, O Allah! here am I!” 


broken not. unfrequently by fast-coming sobs. The 
boy Mohammed led the way to his mother’s house, 
and the lieutenant lay down to snatch an hour of 
repose before the dawn. It was morning of 
Sunday (the 11th of September, 1853) ; he will be 
gazing at the mystic glories of an impure faith, 
when his countrymen afar off are worshipping the 
one God in spirit and in truth. 

Every Moslem is bound, under certain condi- 
tions, to pay at least one visit to the Holy City. 
The acts of “ El Hajj,” or pilgrimage, are various 
and of different degrees of merit ; some practices 
are obligatory, some ean be compensated by sacri- 
fice ; the prophet’s precepts mark out the line of 
duty, the prophet’s example gives scope to de- 
votion. Casuists discuss the details of the cere- 
monial, and the lukewarm piety of the age can find 
excuses for laxity. Custom, incidentally origi- 
nating, gradually strengthening, has in many in- 
stances materially modified even the stern laws of 
Mohammedanism. 

The “House of Allah,” or Kaabah, towards 
which the “ faithful’ of every nation turn their 
faces at the hour of prayer, stands in an area or 





ong by two hundred broad. The surrounding 
houses constitute a high wall around it, and are 
skirted by spacious eolonnades, supporting a num- 
ber of small gaily-painted domes. There are as 


d | many as five hundred and fifty pillars, the capitals 


of which, though chiefly of Saracenic workmanship, 
are all different, and display great ignorance on the 
part of the workmen. ‘Seven minarets are irre- 
gularly distributed. The mosque is entered by 
nineteen gates, and paved pathways across the 
square lead to the “ holy of holies” of the Moham- 
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medan world. The Kaabah, which is supposed to | at the close of each circuit halting in front of the 
have been built and rebuilt ten times, was erected | Black Stone, and exclaiming, “In the name of 


as it now stands a.p. 1627. It is constructed of 
fine grey granite, and its roof being flat, has at a 
distance the appearance of a perfect cube. It is 
raised on a basement two feet in height, and has 
but one door, which is seven feet from the ground. 
At the north-east corner is the famous “ Black 
Stone,” inside which Allah is believed to have 
placed the paper when he covenanted with the 
sons of Adam on the day of fealty, and which will 
therefore appear at the judgment, and bear wit- 
ness to all who have touched it. Moslems agree 
that it was originally white, and became black by 
reason of men’s sins. Every spot adjoining has 
its tradition of the patriarchs or the prophets, and 
its formula of prayer for the pilgrim. Here the 
angels worshipped two thousand years before the 
creation; here Adam begged forgiveness for him- 
self and his progeny; and Abraham and his son 
bowed down in awe and hope. Hither men are 
impelled from distant regions by a wonderful 
yearning of the spirit, the sick are cured by touch- 
ing, and the whole are safe on entering; no harm 
can come nigh unto them. Every day one hun- 
dred thousand mercies descend upon that house, 
and the worshippers there are blessed for ever. 
Close at hand is the Zem-zem, or holy well, and 
around are the stations where the four orthodox 
Moham:nedan sects stand, each in its own place, 
and repeat the prayers after the imaum. 

Scarcely had the first smile of morning beamed 
upon the hills, when our pilgrim arose and bathed, 
and went out to visit the sanctuary. . We cannot 
do better than transcribe his own words :— There 
at last it lay, the bourne of my long and weary 
pilgrimage, realizing the plans and hopes of many 
and many a year. The mirage medium of fancy 
invested the huge catafalque and its gloomy pall 
with peculiar charms. There were no giant frag- 
ments of hoar antiquity as in Egypt; no remains 
of graceful and harmonious beauty as in Greece 
and Italy; no barbaric gorgeousness as in the 
buildings of India; yet-the view was strange, 
unique, and how few have looked upon the cele- 
brated shrine! I may truly say, that of all the 
worshippers who clung weeping to the curtain, or 
who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none 
felt for the moment a deeper emotion than did the 
haji from the far north. It was as if the peetical 
legends of the Arabs spoke truth, and that the 
waving wings of angels, not the sweet breezes of 
morning, were agitating and swelling the black 
covering of the shrine; but, to confess humbling 
truth, theirs was the high feeling of religious en- 
thusiasm, mine was the ecstasy of gratified pride.” 

The boy Mohammed accompanied the lieute- 
nant. Advancing towards the eastern angle, in 
which is inserted the Black Stone, and standing 
about ten yards from it, they repeated with up- 
raised hands: “ There is no god but Allah alone, 
whose covenant is truth, and whose servant is 
victorious. There is no god but Allah, without 
sharer ; his is the kingdom, to him be praise, and 
he over all things is potent.” Then, with due at- 
tention to the minutest rites, commenced the cere- 
mony of circumambulation. Seven times they 
paced reverently round the sacred building, re- 
peating the appointed prayers at stated intervals, 








Allah, and Allah is omnipotent.” At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, it was thought advisable to 
attempt to kiss the stone. A crowd of pilgrims 
besieged it, but the boy Mohammed collected 
about half a dozen stalwart Meccans, and by sheer 
strength they wedged their way to it, monopo- 
lizing its use, despite the general indignation, for 
at least ten minutes. ‘“ Whilst kissing it, and 
rubbing hands and forehead upon it,” says Lieu- 
tenant Burton, “I narrowly observed it, and 
came away convinced that it is a big aérolite.” 
At last thoroughly worn out, with scorched feet 
and a burning head, “ Abdullah” gladly ventured 
homeward for shelter. Strictly speaking, he ought 
next to have performed the ceremony of El Sai, or 
running seven times between Mounts Safa and 
Marwah, but fatigue put this fresh trial out of the 
question. 

The next morning a bare-footed and bare-headed 
crowd was moving early from the city. Arafat 
lies twelve miles east of Meccah. Through the 
long straggling village of Muna, past the “ Great 
Devil,” by the lonely mosque of Muzdalifah, they 
wended their way across the scorching plain, 
where sick and wearied pilgrims fell and died, 
having dragged themselves out to give up the 
ghost, where it departs to instant beatitude. The 
Holy Hill, or “ Mount of Mercy,” is a mass of 
coarse granite split into large blocks, covered 
with a thin coat of withered thorns, about one 
mile in circumference, and rising abruptly from 
the gravelly plain to the height of 180 or 200 
feet. When our first parents forfeited heaven by 
eating wheat, according to tradition,’ they were 
cast down upon earth. The serpent descended at 
Ispahan, Satan at Bilbays, Adam at Ceylon, and 
Eve on Arafat. Adam wandered many years in 
search of his wife, but at last came to the Mount 
of Mercy, where our common mother was continu- 
ally calling on him, and their recognition gave 
its name to the place. Upon the summit Adam 
erected a house of prayer, and here the pair abode 
till their death. Nothing could be more pictur- 
esque than the vast encampment now pitched 
around it. Not less than 50,000 of all ages and 
sexes were gathered together there, of many na- 
tions, the prince and the pauper, inspired alike by 
religious enthusiasm. Night fell upon that mot- 
ley host ; some spent the hours in devotional ex- 
ercises, others in merry song and story-telling. 
A loud discharge of cannon ushered in the morn- 
ing. A green flag waved on top of the mount. 
Soon general excitement began to prevail. Pil- 
grims flocked to the holy hill; horsemen gal- 
loped in all directions, objectless, as if spurred on 
by the more frenzy of the moment; the women 
and children walked restlessly to and fro. Every 
one breakfasted late, for night must come before 
they could eat again. After midday prayer, each 
performed his ablutions in preparations for “ the 
standing.” The hum and murmur of the multi- 
tude increased. A second discharge of cannon 
announced the approach of the afternoon prayer. 
The “ Sherif’s” procession swept by amidst loud 
pilgrim shouts of “Here am I, O Allah!” The 
multitude closed around the mountain, each cara- 
van in its place. The preacher, an old and vene- 
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rable man, prepared to declaim from the back of 
his camel, and when the waving of white robes 
announced that he had begun, a solemn silence 
settled over the listening throng. Gradually 
“ Amins,” loud and scattered, broke the stillness, 
aad volleys of “ Labbayks” (or “ Here am I’s!’”) 
exploded at uncertain intervals ; till at last a pur- 
gatorial chorus of cries, sobs, and shrieks, filled 
the breeze. For three long hours, according to 
custom, did the sermon last. Presently, the peo- 
ple, exhausted by emotion, began to descend the 
hill, and at sunset the preacher gave the signal to 
depart. Then came the “ Hurry from Arafat.” 
The pilgrims rushed down the mount with a 
“ Labbayk,” that sounded like a blast, and took 
the road to Muna. Every man urged his beast 
with might and main; the plain bristled with 
tent-pegs, litters were crushed, pedestrians tram- 
pled, and camels overthrown. 

That night the lieutenant rested at Muzdalifah, 
having first in orthodox fashion collected his seven 


bits of granite for the morrow’s necessities. The | 


next morning early he hastened to Muna for 
“the throwing.” A crowd was already swarming 
about the “ Great Devil,” a dwarf. buttress of 
rude masonry placed against a rough wall at the 
Meccan entrance to the village, and so called to 
distinguish it from another pillar raised in the 
eentre of the place, and a thifd at the eastern 
end. Here the devil, in the shape of an old shaykh, 
appeared to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael suc- 
cessively, and at each spot was repulsed by the 
simple process, taught by Gabriel, of throwing 
small stones at him. Every man now was strug- 
gling to get near the “ Devil” —horsemen on rear- 
ing chargers, grandees on mules and asses, and 
Bedouins on wild camels. Scarcely had our pil- 
grim entered the crowd than his donkey was 
overthrown by a dromedary, the boy Mohammed 
retreated with a bleeding nose, and it was not 
without great difficulty and further danger that 
he himself got nigh enough to throw. Then hold- 
ing each stone between the thumb and the fore- 
finger of the right hand, he cast it at the pillar, 
exclaiming, “ In the name of Allah, and Allah is 
almighty! I do this in hatred of the Fiend, and 
to his shame!”’ The seven stones thus thrown, 
they retired to a barber’s booth ; it was time to 
remove the pilgrim’s garb, and return to the nor- 
mal state of E] Islam. Submitting to the tonsure, 
they repeated the formula that set them free 
again, and then rising and remounting, joined at 
full speed in the “ flight to Meccah.” 

When they reached the city, an opportunity of- 
fering to enter the Kaabah, it was readily seized. 
The interior presented little that was remarkable 
apart from the associations with which it was in- 
vested. ‘The windowless stone walls made it fear- 
fully hot, and his curiosity satisfied, the lieutenant 
was glad to escape. At evening the party re- 
turned to Muna, there to sacrifice a sheep; large 
numbers of the “faithful” had congregated to 
— the same duty. The valley became a 

uge slaughter-house, and the land stank with 
the blood of five or six thousand animals. At 
midnight, twenty-one stones more were thrown at 
the Devil’s pillars; and on the two successive 
days the lapidation was completed with slight 
Variations, 





The festival rites, that had commenced on the 
Monday, were now drawing to an end; and on 
the Friday were appropriaftly closed by a ser- 
mon at the mosque. The great quadrangle was 
thronged with worshippers, arrayed in many co- 
lours. In the midst rose the tall pointed pulpit, 
with its gilt spire flaming in the sun. The 
preacher, an old man with snowy beard, began 
amidst profound silence. Presently a general 
“ Amin” was intoned by the hearers at the con- 
clusion of some long sentence; and at last, to- 
wards the end of the sermon, every third or fourth 
word was followed by the simultaneous rise and 
fall of thousands of voices. “I have seen,” says 
Lieutenant Burton, “the religious ceremonies of 
many lands, but never, nowhere, aught so so- 
lemn, so impressive, as this spectacle.” 

The remaining days at Meccah passed plea- 
santly enough, though not without occasional dan- 
ger from the disguise assumed. The citizens, 
more civilized and vicious than those of El] Me- 
dinah, deem themselves the cream of the earth, 
and woe to him who is caught insulting their 
sagacity or religion. The Umrah, or Little Pil- 
grimage, with its several rites, was duly per- 
ormed as a meritorious act; the various places of 
interest in the town and neighbourhood were vi- 
sited ; and when the general plunge into worldly 
pursuits announced the conclusion of the whole 
ceremonial, the lieutenant was glad to think of 
retreating. His object accomplished, and every 
danger braved, he was anxious to return to Cairo, 
and recruit his exhausted frame. Camels were 
soon hired, and the boy Mohammed consented to 
accompany him to Jeddah. There the secret was 
unravelled ; our pilgrim introduced himself to the 
consul, and took passage on board a steamer. 
Poor Mohammed! a suspicion flashed across his 
mind. ‘“ Now, I understand,” said he to a fellow- 
servant, “your master is a Sahib from India, and 
hath laughed at our beards!” and he departed 
home in anger and disgust. 

Looking back on the fruits of his journey, Lieu- 
tenant Burton confesses that, while those who 
find danger the salt of pleasure may visit Meccah, 
if asked whether the results justify the risk, he 
should reply in the negative. Meanwhile this 
singular expedition brings before us with startling 
reality the degradations of the Mahommedan intel- 
lect, as we see it thus bowing at a false shrine 
and seeking peace in vain oblations. Is there not 
in this spectacle much deeply to affect a Christian 
heart, and to lead it earnestly to desire that a 
blessing may rest on the efforts which have re- 
cently begun to be made for extending Christian 
missions to Turkey P 





Praisine God must be our daily work. No day must 
pass, though ever so busy a day, though ever so sorrowful 
a day, without praising God: we ought to reckon it our 
most needful daily business, and the most delightful of our 
daily comforts. God is every day blessing us, doing well 
for us; there is, therefore, reason we should be every day 
blessing him and speaking well of him. 

Fresu favours call for fresh returns of thanks ; nay, we 
must praise God for the mercies we hope for by his pro- 
mise, as well as those we have received by his providence. 

WE must hope in God’s mercy, his general mercy, even 
when we cannot find a particular promise to stay ourselves 
upon. 
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ANIMAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 
THE TAPEWORM. 

“Child of the san! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou liv’st in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of Paradise unfold, 

Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 

Yet thou wert once a worm, a thing that. crept 

On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man; soon from his cell of clay 

To burst a seraph, in the blaze of day.”—Roerrs, 


Many, many years ago, before I knew anything of 
poetry or prose, when the only verses at all familiar 
to my ear were the Psalms [ heard elder boys re- 
peating at school, if it were not. indeed before I 
went to school at all, I had the beautiful type, so 
sweetly rendered by Rogers, so imprinted on my 
memory as never to be erased. It was when a 
siekly sore-eyed child I sat at my mother’s. knee, 
watching her thrifty needle plying by the dim. light 
of tallow candles,.in a home poor but happy, that I 
learned my first lesson in Zoology. <A tarnished- 
winged moth flew flickeringly round the blaze, 
and as it feebly winged its tiny flight, came nearer 
and, nearer at each turn to the lone spot of light in 
that dull chamber. I had but recovered the use of 
myeyes after two years’ almost total blindness, and 
perhaps that might aceount for my rapturous. ad- 
miration of the little insect. Its wings seemed to 
me to be feathered with thin airy flakes of gold, 
and its tentacles to be a delicate compact between 
the real and the.illusive: nothing could exceed in 
my mind the beauty of our visitor, or the grace- 
fulness of its movements. At length one fatal 
dart, and its shining livery was dissipated, scarcely 
adding to the brightness of flame as it was con- 
sumed, and the weary little insect passed from 
among the things which live. 

I could not well afford to part with my fa- 
vourite without tears; and to soothe me, my mo- 
ther told me what to me appeared the most won- 
derful tales of these pretty little winged flowers ; 
how they were first grubs, little soft worms, with- 
out beauty or friends ; that they then hid them- 
selves in living graves, some in soft, silky purses, 
and others in hard, horny eases, until the genial 
warmth of summer had ripened their charms, and 
out they burst to glad our eyes by their merry 
sports for a few short days, again to pass away 
and be succeeded by others as lowly born, as 
beautiful in their vesture, and as evanescent in 
their existence. What a lovely world this must 
be, thought I, if it were peopled with such crea- 
tures, and each had such a wonderful history. 
Then came a stranger tale, but one which seemed 
not so unfamiliar to my mind, of poor men labour- 
ing through a long life, struggling like a worm 
for his daily bread, and passing into a state of 
rest, from which sunshine of a far brighter kind 
awoke him into an existence happier and fairer 
than that of the short-lived butterfly, and eternal 
as it was limited. 

Years after, when that half-blind, sickly child 
grew up to manhood, and read of the ancients 
holding the butterfly to be the image of the human 
soul, and read the poetic rendering of the idea 
quoted above, he instinctively recalled the scene 
where it was first taught him, by one who had 





probably never heard of Rogers or the Greek my- 
thology ; and.as the lesson of his childhood began 
to operate in impelling him to study his Maker’s 
works, he found that many, many creatures: be- 
sides butterflies and moths underwent trausforma- 
tions, even more wonderful than they ; and some 
of these he ventures to lay before the reader. 

We suppose that. there are very few, even of 
our youngest readers in London, who have not at 
some time or another seen a tapeworm—that long 
jointed riband of soft white flesh so plentifully dis- 
played in glass bottles by vendors of patent medi- 
cine; and probably many of our said readers. have 
wondered how such lengthy guests ever came to 
take up their abode inside of man. Nor has this 
been a subject of wonder to the casual observer 
only. Various sage philosophers have speculated 
on the subject, and being unable, im the state ot 
their knowledge, to aceount for the presence of a 
creature, sometimes nearly a hundred feet long, in 
the interior of the bodies, not only of men but of 
many of the lower animals, have jumped to the 
conclusion that they were “spontaneously gene- 
rated,” or, in other words, took their origin from 
the tissues of the bedy, and became animated as 
separate existenees. Hence arose that most unwar- 
ranted and impious theory of spontaneous gene- 
ration, so loudly vaunted by some self-proud men. 

Only a few years ago a beautiful discovery was 
made, which threw just the required light on the 
subject, and justified the belief of those who: held 
the opinion that nothing is created but by God 
only, and what he once created goes on multiply- 
ing after fixed laws, which he impressed on it at 
the beginning. The tapewornt consists of a lone 
jointed body, each division of which is capable of 
being detached, while that which is the head has 
the power of adding new joints similar to the 
others. These joints are almost entirely filled with 





EGGS CF THE TAPEWORM. 


a peculiar branched body, which is composed of 
an enormous mass of eggs, which eseape at an 
orifice on the side, The: head-joint differs. from 
the others in having a mouth-like orifice, sur- 
rounded by a row of hooks, and. two suckers. on 
each side. With these it keeps its hold in the 
interior of the creature, while the joints containing 
the eggs become detached and pass from. the ani- 
mal, scattering the eggs about in myriads. -Many 
of these must, in the course of time, geti into 
water, and. thence pass into. the bedies of other 
animals, or may. he swallowed in food ; and: then 
they beeome developed, not. into tapeworms, how- 
ever, but into a peculiar creature, with the head 
of a tapeworm, although furnished with a large 
soft bag. In this state they infest the brains and 
livers of sheep, causing, in the former case, the 
disease but too well known under the name of 
staggers. Others infest rats and mice; and one 
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even finds its way into the body of the active lit- 
tle fish, the stickleback. Here their develop- 
ment is arrested; but let them change their quar- 





DEVELOPMENT FROM THE EGG OF THE TAPEWORM. 


ters—let the mice be eaten by dogs or eats, and 
the stickleback become the prey of a water-fowl— 
and a new phase in the existence of the parasite 
begins. The soft bag is cast off; the necks, al- 
ready obscurely jointed, throws off new lobes ; 
these increase in size and multiply rapidly in num- 
ber, and at last become filled with eggs, and the 
perfect tapeworm is the result. Then again com- 
mences that breaking off of parts.and dissemination 
of ova ; again they are swallowed in food or water, 
again to. pass through that wonderful series of 
changes already described. , 

Does not this fully account, without the aid of 
wonderful but far-fetched theories, for the pre- 
sence of these health-destroying internal parasites? 
Nay, it is a curious fact, but still it is one, that 
water-fowls, dogs, and eats, which live on animals 
infested by the first stage of tapeworm, are the 
very animals most tormented by the adult crea- 
ture. But how can man come by his share of 
the parasites? Surely he does not live on living 
snimals, This is true; but we must. not forget 
that these ereatures, so low in the scale of crea- 
tion, are endowed with a wonderful tenacity of 
life, far exceeding that of any quadrupeds or 
birds; and that a single head, it may be, cast out 
on a vegetable, or even remaining in a dried and 
sinoked fish of which he partakes, is enough to 
establish a tenancy; and, once established, the 
result is certain; weakness, sickness, voracity of 
appetite, a pale languid look, and general inca- 
preity for exertion follow, and, unless a remedy be 
ipplied, death but too often is the result. Hap- 
pily in this country eases of tapeworm are not so 
common as in Holland, Poland, and other Euro- 
pean countries, and our excellent system of medi- 
cine is quite a. match for those that do exist. It 
may not be uninteresting, even to the general 
reader, to know that no tapeworm can resist a 
dose of turpentine, and that, unpleasant though 
the medicine be, it is almost certain in its results. 

And what do such investigations as these teach 
us? We have seen that. they show us how absurd 
it is to conclude that creatures. have an origin of 
their own, independent of creative wisdom, because 
iw the state of our knowledge of them for the time 
being we do not fally comprehend them ; and 
that, however plausible a theory of spontaneous 
generation may be to the framer of it, it cannot 
Lear the test of the light which science im its pro- 
gvess throws upon hitherto obseure subjects. The 
petient inquirer for truth is in the end rewarded 
fov not venturing to lose his dependence on his 
Naker’s word for the chance of gaining a tempo- 
rary renown as a bold speculator. 





LINES BY MILTON IN HIS OLD AGE, 


LATELY DISCOVERED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE RECENT 
OXFORD EDITION OF THE POET'S WORKS. 


Wz publish this poem of Milton’s as there may be many 
who have never seen it, but may wish to preserve it as the 
revelation of his old age, and the philosophy of his afilic- 
tion and sorrow. 

There is in it a deep and significant philosophy, which 
teaches the lesson of thankfulness to God, under all cir- 
cumstances, since there is no position in society, no con- 
dition. in life, that has not its compensation and peculiar 


blessings. 
T am old and blind! 
Men point to me as smitten by God’s frown 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind— 
Yet I am not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong— 
I murmor not that I no longer see— 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme! to thee. 


O merciful One, 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Ts. leaning towards me—and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

T recognise thy purpose:clearly shown— 

My vision thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 


I have nonght to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing— 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless land 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng— 
Prow angel’s lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


Tt is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
By being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Koll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 


_ Give me now my lyre! 
feel the stirrings of a gift divine; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


INFLUENCE oF Krxpyess.—Kindness makes sunshine 
wherever it goes; it finds its way into hidden chambers of 
the heart, and brings forth golden treasures; harshness, om 
the contrary, seals them up for ever. Kindness makes the 
mother’s lullaby sweeter than the song of the: lark, the 
care-laden brows of the father and the man:of business less 
severe in their expression. Kindness is the real laa of life, 
the link that connects.earth with heaven, the true philoso- 
pher’s stone, for all it teaches it turns to virgin gold—the 
true gold wherewith we purchase contentment, peace, and 
love. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Parirtirs. 


OriGin or THE Worn Tanrirr.—At the southern point 
of Spain, and running out.into the Straits of Gibraltar, is 
a promontory, which, from its position, is admirably adapted 
for commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean, and 
watching the exit and entrance of all ships. A fortress 
stands upon this promontory, called now, as it was also 
called in the Moorish domination, “Tarifa.” It was the 
custom of the Moors to watch all merchant ships going 
into or coming out of the midland sea, and issuing from 
this stronghold, to levy duties according to a fixed scale on 
all merchandise passing in and out. And this was called, 
from the place where it was levied, tarifa ; and from this 
comes our word tariff. 


Tux Empress aNd THE VETERAN.—A letter from 
Berlin relates the following interesting anecdote :—“ A few 
days ago a hale old man, in a peasant’s costume, but de- 
corated with several orders and crosses, was seen to ascend 
the flight of steps leading to the terrace of the palace of 
Sans-Souci. A sentinel posted there stopped him, inform- 
ing him that he could not be allowed to go further, as the 
palace was inhabited by the Empress of Russia. ‘ Why, 
that’s the very reason why I must go on,’ replied the 
veteran sturdily. An altercation ensued, which was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Colonel Count Von Alvensleben, 
first equerry to the Empress, who asked what was the 
matter. The old man replied that he had walked nine 
German miles to see the Empress before his death, he 
having saved her in her youth from a watery grave. On 
learning this, the Count ehim wait,and on informing 
the Empress of the occurrence, was ordered to introduce 
him. The veteran approached the Empress with a firm 
step, and said, ‘I recognise her well, though she is much 
changed.’ He then réminded her*Majesty of an occur- 
rence which took place in 1806, in the park of Charlot- 
tenburg, where the late king used to pass the summer, 
living there in the style of a private gentleman. The Em- 
press of Russia, then Princess Charlotte, and only seven 
years of age, was one day playing near the ornamental 
= of water, called the Carp basin, with her little sister 

rincess Alexandrina, and her brother Prince Charles, 
whom she was drawing along in a Bath chair; in which 
exercise she happened to go rather too near the water’s 
edge. A young guardsman on duty not far off called to 
her, warning her of her danger, but in vain; the little 
Princess laughed at her adviser, and continued to draw the 
Bath chair close to the brink. The soldier on seeing this 
stepped forward, held his sword before her, and cried, 
‘Halt!’ The Princess, in a fright, stepped back, slipped, 
and fell into the water. The sentinel instantly plunged in 
after her, got her safely out, and dragging the go-cart along 
with him, Princess Alexandrina running by his side and 
crying all the while, carried her dripping wet, as she was, 
to Queen Jouisa, who was sitting before her palace, read- 
ing. The Queen, on learning what had happened, bent 
over her child, took from her neck a small medallion con- 
taining a lock of her (the Queen’s) hair, and gave it to the 
guardsman. The same medallion the veteran now showed 
to the Empress, who immediately recollecting the occur- 
rence, with deep emotion requested him to restore to her 
the medallion with her mother’s hair; and turning to 
Princess Gagarine, her lady of honour, detached her own 
portrait set in diamonds (an ornament which the ladies of 
the Russian court generally wear as a mark of special affec- 
tion) from the bosom of that lady, and gave it to the old 
guardsman, who went away delighted, and in passing by 
the sentinel who had stopped him, showed him the trinket, 
saying, ‘Do you see that, you stupid fellow ? ” 


Turrst In THE Desert.—The Eastern Arabs allay 
the torments of thirst by a spoonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. Every European 
traveller has a recipe of his own. One chews a musket- 
ball, or a small stone ; a second smears his legs with butter ; 
another eats a crust of dry bread, which exacerbates the 
torments, and afterwards brings relief; a fourth throws 
water over his face and hands, or his legs and feet ; a fifth 
smokes; and a sixth turns his dorsal region to the fire. I 
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have always found that the only way is to be patient, and 
not to talk. The more you drink, the more you require to 
drink water or strong waters; but, after the first two 
hours’ abstinence, you have mastered the overpowefing 
feelings of thirst, and then to refrain is easy.—Button’s 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Hieutanp Names.—The following table gives the 
meaning of the names of the principal Highland clans in 
Scotland :— 

M‘Intosh; the son of the First. 
M‘Donald ; the son of Brown Eyes. 
M‘Dugall ; the son of Black Eyes. 
M‘Onnechy or Duncan ; the son of Brown Head. 
M‘Gregor ; the son of a Greek Man. 
M‘Cuithbert ; the son of the Arch Druid. 
M‘Kay ; theson of the Prophet. 
M‘Taggart ; the'son of the Priest. 
M‘Leod ; the son of the Wounder. 
M‘Lean ; the son of the Lion. 

M‘Kenzie; the son of the Friendly One. 
M‘Intyre; the son of the Carpenter. 
Campbell ; Crooked Mouth. 

Cameroti ; Crooked Nose. 

Stewart ; High Stay or Support. 


Buinp American Autnors.—The Rev. Dr. Spring 
has, in consequence of his protracted application to books 
and writing, lost his eyesight. This is to him personally a 
great calamity, and will perhaps deprive the public of 
further productions from his pen. Mr. Goodrich (Peter 
Parley) has been partially blind for more than twenty 
years, during which time his wife has performed the duties 
of an amanuensis. Prescott, the historian, is also blind, 
yet he is said to write with the help of a curious machine 
of his own contrivance. Dr. Barnes can see but very im- 
perfectly. He manages to write alittle for thepress. Mr. 
Milburn, the blind preacher and lecturer, whose eloquence 
has delighted so many in various parts of the land, is pub- 
lishing a work, entitled, “ Axes, Rifles, and Saddle-bags.” 
The Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of Spencer Town, New York, 
who has been blind from the commencement of his mi- 
nistry, is engaged, we understand, in preparing “ Recollec- 
tions of his own Times.”—New York Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 

Tue Giow-worm.—The producer of this ethereal 
radiance is a most ordinary-looking brown insect, destitute 
of wings, and with little power to use its legs; the male is 
winged, and flies at night, not unfrequently to lights in 
houses. It would be delightful to think of such creatures 
as fed and nourished on tender plants and the honey of 
flowers; but the truth must be told; they are voraci- 
ous eaters of flesh—the flesh of snails. ‘The subject has 
been studied ; they have been taken in the act. It:is too 
horrible to think of all the details of their history ; let us 
draw a veil over the scene; and, as with some examples of 
human genius, be content with the ultimate lustre, with- 
out ewer into the minutiz of its origin and support.— 
The World of Insects, by J. W. Douglas. 

A Brrv’s Nest in a Letrer-Box.—In a box fixed 
on a post near the gardens at Thorpe Hall, letters and 
newspapers are deposited for the convenience of the foot 
messenger, as he passes each way daily between Bridling- 
ton (the post town) and the receiving house at Thwing. 
The lid of the box is secured’ by a lock and key, and al- 
though the box is opened four times a day, except on 
Sundays, yet strange as it may appear, a pair of billy- 
biters (the blue titmouse) lately built a nest in the box, 
making their ingress and egress through the slit for the 
reception of letters, and where the female laid some 
eggs. When the discovery was made of these novel ten- 
ants, Mr. Mills, the gardener at Thorpe Hall, was inclined 
to destroy them, on account of their propensity to peck and 
nibble, and probably to injure or destroy letters, but, at the 
intercession of the messenger, who considered such a pro- 
cedure would be a breach of the confidence placed in man 
by the little builders, they were suffered to remain.— 
Yorkshireman. 












































